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and if he persists in maintaining that he has, there
is no wonder when he falls a victim to his own ini-
quity and presumption. This ought to be a lesson
to us. If the question was put. to him, who were
the real authors and abettors of these massacres,
lie should place certain despots in the front of his
accusation.

It was impossible for anything to be more unjust
than the view which the minister had thought fit to
take of all the reformers to-night.    He asked the
public to look upon them all .as so many masked
traitors.    He denied the justice of that description
of them.    That there might be among" them some
men of mischievous intentions, no man would dis-
pute ; and when was any great public measure pro-
posed, in which some characters would not mingle,
but that they were considerable either in number or
talents, was what he did not believe.    That he was
no friend to such persons, but would, on the con-
trary, endeavour to detect them, he was entitled, by
what he had said this day on another subject, to ask
the house to believe.    But when the minister took
the whole complexion of a meeting from the inteip-
perate speeches of a few intoxicated or superficial in-
dividuals, who might casually attend a public meet-
ing1, it proved, what he had already said of the mi-
nister, that he was ignorant of the nature of a po-
pular assembly ; how could he be otherwise P    He
never entered any assembly, except the house of com-
mons, and that was the reason why he could  not
make a distinction between the honest intentions of
the mass of a people, and the absurdities of a few.

But the minister had endeavoured to make a
great deal of the difference that subsisted between
the reformers j and he had said, that all that had
been urged upon reform, when he was a party to it,
was agreement itself compared to the discordance of
late meetings. He thought that there was no harm
in every man speaking openly what bethought upon
the subject of parliamentary reform; he wished